Pascal-2 V2.1/RT-11 Debugger Guide 


Debugging tools help uncover “run-time” errors—errors in a program’s execution—that cannot be 
caught during compilation. For example, a procedure may generate an incorrect number of loops 
or make a legal but unintended change in the value of a variable. The Pascal-2 Debugger lets you 
control a program’s execution interactively; you may suspend execution at particular statements to 
examine or modify the values of variables, or you m^y execute statements one at a time to trace the 
actions leading to an incorrect result. 

When called, the Pascal-2 Debugger keeps track of all constants, variables, local procedures and 
functions and all standard and user-defined data types. The Debugger can show what’s happening 
to data and allow you to change the data as the program executes. You can display the original source 
text of your program for immediate identification of context, and you can access and debug external 
procedures and functions called by the main program. (See “Debugging External Modules” at the 
end of this guide for details.) The Debugger also traps errors by halting execution of a program at 
the point of breakdown and identifying the last statement executed. Taken together, these features 
allow yon to trouble-shoot a program until you have detected and corrected any errors. 

This guide serves as an introduction to the Pascal-2 debugging process and as a comprehensive 
resource for operation of the Pascal-2 Debugger. The guide provides: 

• An overview of the Pascal-2 debugging environment. 

s Detailed descriptions of the Debugger commands. 

• A tutorial that demonstrates the context in which Pascal-2 Debugger commands are most 
frequently used. 

• An explanation of how external modules are debugged. 

s A one-page summary of Debugger commands. 

A word of warning before beginning: specifying the debugging option causes the compiler to include 
a call to the Debugger before each procedure and statement, which substantially increases the size of 
your program. The object module created by the compiler contains extra code to locate statements 
and procedures in your program. Moreover, introducing the Debugger turns off optimizations that 
would interfere with debugging. The compiler normally folds similar statements into one section of 
code and optimizes the usage of some variables by keeping their values in registers on the stack 
temporarily. These optimizations would keep the Debugger from setting breakpoints in statements 
and from changing the values of variables while your program was running—both of which are 
important debugging facilities. A little bit of memory is saved during use of the Debugger by disabling 
the procedure walkback—this happens automatically when the Debugger is implemented—but in 
general, the overhead involved in using the Pascal-2 Debugger is about one word per Pascal statement 
and about six words per procedure. Code returns to its normal size once you correct any problems 
and recompile your program without a call to the Debugger. (See “Overlays” in this guide regarding 
what to do if the program grows too large.) 
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Including the Pascal-2 Debugger in Your Program 

The debug compilation switch invokes the Pascal-2 Debugger. (See the User Guide for details on 
compilation switches.) Using the debug switch in your compilation command automatically generates 
a formatted listing file, with ao .LST extension, in the same directory as the output file. The Debugger 
reads this listing file to display the source lines when statements are identified. The Debuuer can 
use only the listing file produced by the debug switch. 

The debug switch also causes the compUer to create symbol table and statement map files in the 
same directory as the output file. The symbol table file (extension .SYM) describes the constants 
types, variables, and the memory layout of variables. The symbol table file also contains information 
about each procedure and function local to the compilation unit. The statement map file (extension 
SMP) contains a map of the location of the statements and their position in the listing. Both files 
are in binary form and are not readily examined by users. 

R PASCAL 
♦ R0T1T/PEBP8 

•LIU R0TAT.ST:PASCAL 

Identifying Paieal Statement* 

Remember, the debug switch automatically generates a listing file. As the example ROTATXST 
shows, a listing file has two columns of numbers. The leftmost column lists the line numbers in the 
source file. The second column contains the number of each statement in the program, beginning 
with 1 for each procedure or function. These numbers identify points where you may set breakpoints 
to interrupt program execution. In ROTAT.LST, several lines accessible to the Debugger have been 
labeled by procedure name and statement number. As shown, statements in the main body of the 
program are considered to be in the procedure 11411. All Pascal programs begin executing at HAIR, 1. 

You should have a printout of the listing file as reference when you begin a debugging session or 
you may use the L command to list parts of the program while you are debugging. 
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Including the Pascal—2 Debugger In Your Program 


Example: 


Paacal-2 Mil SJ T2.1D Q-Feb-84 7:00 AM Site #1-1 Page 1-1 
Oregoa Software, 8916 SV Macadaa Are., Portland, Oregon 97219, (603) 246-2202 
ROTAT/DEBUG 


Line Stat 
1 
2 

3 

4 
6 
0 

7 

8 
9 


10 

11 

12 

13 


14 

1 

15 

2 

16 

3 

17 

4 

18 

19 

20 

5 

21 

1 

22 

2 

23 

3 

24 

5 

25 

7 

26 

8 

27 

9 

28 

10 

29 

11 

30 

31 

12 


program Rotat; < rotate an array of nnabera ) 
count Arraylea = 7; 

type Index = 1..Arraylen; Element = 0..10; 

Iambers = array [Index] of Element; 

rar I: Index; I: lumbers; Left, Right: Index; 

procedure Rotate(First, Last: Index; 

tut A: lumbers); 

Tar I: Index; 
begin 

for I := First to Last do 

A Cl] :■ All ♦ 1]; - BOTATE. 3 

A [Last] : = A [First]; -ROTATE, 4 

write (’Rotated first: 1, * thru ', last: 1, ’=’); 
end; 

begin ( main program > -MAII, 1 

for I := 1 to Arraylen do 

begin l[I] := I; write(I: 2); end; 
writeln; write(’Left,Right? ’); 
readln(Left, Right); 

I := 4; 

Rotate(Left, Right, I); 
for I := 1 to Arraylea do 
write(I[I]: 2); 
writeln 
end. 


**• lo lines with errors detected see 


ROTAT .PAS is worth studying for a moment because it appears frequently throughout the remainder 
of this guide. The program prints an array of seven integers, then prompts you, asking for a starting 
and ending point in the array. Once the two input numbers have been entered, the program is 
supposed to rotate that section of integers to the left, with the left digit replacing the right. In its 
current form, the program compiles without problem, but as is shown in several of the following 
sections, its execution encounters numerous run-time errors. 
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Controlling the Debugger 

Debugger takes control of the program, enters the command mode, and prompts with a right brace 
‘)’ symbol. (This may print on upper-case-only terminals as the right bracket *]’ character.) 

•BP M POTA I 

Pascal Debugger ¥3.00 -- 28-lor-1963 
Debugging prograa ROTAT 
> 

You control the Debugger through single-character commands that generally take one of two forms, 
depending on whether or not the command accepts parameters: 

> single-character command 

> single-character command ( parameter(s) ) 

Debugger commands and their parameters may be typed in either upper or lower case. 

Command Syntax 

In general, Debugger commands are used for controlling breakpoints, program execution, program 
tracking, data, and for displaying information about the data being maintained by the Debugger. 
Debugger commands can be stored in series and executed at designated locations within a program. 
Such locations are known as breakpoints and are specified by the break command. At any breakpoint, 
you may enter as many stored commands as fit on a single line. Any Debugger command may appear 
in a stored command and certain utility commands, described later, allow macros to be defined that 
let you store combined commands. 

As an example of the general use of Debugger commands and the syntax for writing stored commands, 
look at the following command line. The line begins with the single-character command B followed by 
the parameter ROTATE,3. These direct the Debugger to set a breakpoint at statement 3 in procedure 
ROTATE. Next, a stored command is used to instruct the Debugger to write (1) the values of the 
variables I and All]. Stored commands are specified by placing them within angle brackets (<...>) 
after a break command and separating them by semicolons. 

> miATE,3) <W(1): l(AfIl)> 

The Debugger accepts any of the single-character commands defined in the following sections. 
Numeric parameters in these sections are indicated by ‘n’, as in the command S(n). A summary of 
the Debugger commands is given in Appendix A at the end of this guide, and the ? (question mark) 
command prints a similar list on your terminal screen. 
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Controlling the Debugger 


Exiting end Stopping the Debagger 

To exit from the Debugger at the prompt, give the command Q (quit), or type a Control-Z (*Z), or 
type Control-C (*C) twice in a row. A single Control-C (*C) typed during program execution stops 
the Debugger, thus permitting you to break into “infinite loops” in your program. 

Selective Debugging 

For certain large programs, you may wish to selectively debug portions of a program in order to speed 
up the debugging process or to reduce the amount of memory overhead created by the Debugger. 
You can edit your program to turn off generation of debugging information around procedures that 
have already been tested and debugged by using the embedded directives (uodebug and (debug. To 
turn off debugging, place the directive (nodebug before the procedure definition and the directive 
(debug after the procedure. (lodebug and (debug are effective only when the /debug switch is first 
specified in the compilation command line. Otherwise they are ignored by the compiler. (See the 
User Guide for further details on embedded directives.) 
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Breakpoint Commands 

Breakpoint commands allow you to set or remove breakpoints when your program reaches a certain 
point in execution or when a specified variable in your program changes value. Breakpoints allow 
you to interrupt the program in order to execute other Debugger commands. 


B, B(): Control Breakpoints 

A program control breakpoint is identified by two items: a block name (procedure, function, or Kill) 
and a statement number within that block. For example, ROTATE,3 identifies the third statement in 
the procedure ROTATE. Statements are sequentially numbered within each block. Statement numbers 
are listed in the second column of the program listing produced by the debug switch. 

The B (.block,stmtnum) command sets a control breakpoint within the block named block at the 
statement numbered stmtnum. When the breakpoint is reached, your program is interrupted before 
execution of the named statement, the breakpoint is identified, and the Pascal source line is displayed. 
The Debugger then accepts commands. 

These may be interactive commands (from your terminal) or stored commands executed automati¬ 
cally. Any Debugger command may be stored for execution at a breakpoint. Stored commands 
are executed before interactive commands. If the stored commands direct the Debugger to resume 
execution, the program continues without waiting for an interactive command. 

You may interrupt the program at any time with a Control-C (*C). This command stops the program 
and identifies the point of interruption as if you had set a control breakpoint. 


NOTE 

If you type a Control-C (*C) while the program is awaiting input for a real 
or an Integer at a read or readln statement, the Control-C (*C) does not 
take effect until after you have completed the input request. 


A run-time error or program termination also causes a control breakpoint after the error message 
or termination status is displayed. You may set any number of control breakpoints. (The program 
executes more slowly if you define many.) 

To set breakpoints in external functions and procedures, see “Debugging External Modules” later in 
this guide. 

You may remove a breakpoint in two ways. The B command with no parameters deletes the 
breakpoint that most recently stopped the program. Otherwise, the E command described next may 
be used. (For uses of the B command, see the example listed after the C command.) 

K, I ()s Killing of Breakpoint* 

The K(block, stmtnum) command deletes the breakpoint specified by its parameter; the K command 
with no parameters removes all breakpoints. (See the example after the C command.) To remove 

breakpoints in external functions and procedures, see “Debugging External Modules” later in this 
guide. 
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Breakpoint Commands 


7, TO: Data Breakpoints (Variables) 


The data breakpoint facility (also called the “watched variable" command) causes an immediate 
breakpoint when the value of a specified variable is changed. The T(variab/e) command sets a data 
breakpoint, with var/ab/e indicating the variable to be monitored. When the value of the variable 
is changed, the Debugger prints both the old and new values and interrupts program execution 
for commands. Like control breakpoints, data breakpoints may have stored commands that are 
automatically executed when the breakpoint is triggered. A list of the stored commands, separated 
by semicolons, is enclosed in angle brackets after the watched variable command: T(variab/e)< ... >. 

The T command monitors a variable of any type, but only the first 32 bytes of data is watched. You 
may watch any number of variables. (The program executes slowly if you set many.) For variables 
defined locally to a procedure, the watch command can either be set from within the procedure or 
through use of the E command defined later in this guide. 


} B(ROTATE. lXTfAfem 

> £ - 


Left.Right? - 

Breakpoint at ROTATE.1 
) £ - 


begin 


variable watch set within ROTATE 

-begin execution 

-input to ROTAT 


The value of *A[0]* was changed by the etateaent: 
ROTATE.3 A[I] := A[I ♦ 1); 

Old value: 6 


continue execution 


Breakpoint at ROTATE.4 A[Last] := A[First]; 

> 


If a local variable is being monitored and the associated block is completed, the Debugger removes 
the breakpoint and displays a message that the variable no longer exists. 


Breakpoint at ROTATE. 1 begin -previously set breakpoint 

} £ -lists statements of procedure ROTATE 

14 1 begin 

15 2 for I := First to Last do 

10 3 A[I] := A[I ♦ 1]; 

17 4 A[Last] := A[First]; 

18 S write (’Rotated ’. first: 1, * thru ’. last: 1. ’=’); 

19 end; 


} ¥ . (A l 2 J ) --—-variable watched within ROTATE 

} £ 


The value of *’A[2]” vas changed by the state sent: 
ROTATE.3 A[I] := A[I ♦ 1]; 

Old value: 2 
lew valne: 3 


Breakpoint at ROTATE.3 A[I] := A[I ♦ 1]; 

> £ 


latch terminated for “A[2]” Talne did not change. 

Rotated 2 thru 0= 1345037 ————— indicates a run-time error 

} 


This example gives us our first indication of a problem in the program ROTAT .PAS. The correct 
rotation for the starting and ending points (2,0) should read 1 3 4 5 0 2 7 not 1 3 4 5 0 3 7. 
Correction of the problem is explained in the section “Stepping Through a Debugging Session” later 
in this guide. 

The T command without parameters removes all data breakpoints. It is not possible to remove 
individual data breakpoints. 
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Execution Control Commands 

Execution control commands provide the means to monitor and control the flow of the program. 
The commands initiate, interrupt, or continue execution. 

Gt Go 

The G (Go) command begins executing the program at HAII, 1 and may be used at any point in the 
program to restart it. 

See the example after the C command. 

C, CO* Continue Execution 

The C (Continue) command resumes program execution from the current breakpoint. 

If you set a breakpoint inside a loop, you may use the C(n) command to let the statement at 
the breakpoint execute n times. For instance, you may set a breakpoint at COUTT.IO inside a loop 
structure. When the Debugger stops at that breakpoint, you may give the command C(6) to let 
the loop iterate six times before the program stops again at COUU.IO. Each breakpoint has its own 
counter, which is independent of the counters for other breakpoints. 

The C command functions like the G command to begin executing the program if you are at the 
start of the program. 

If you use the C command after the program has terminated, you receive an error message telling 
you to use the G command to restart the program. 

Example* of the B t K, D, G and C Command* 

■ ROT BOTAT 

Pascal Debugger V3.00 -- 29-Iov-1983 
Debugging prograa ROTAT 

> l(main.8.2) - 

- List 8th statement of HAII, 2 lines 

28 8 I := 4; 

27 9 Rotate(Left, Right, I); 

} B(aaln.9)<t(* 1= *.1):C> 

} B (Rotate . 3) <1 (* In rotate. I=M)> 

> fi 

1 2 3 4 5 8 7 

Left,Right? 2_ft -input to ROTAT 

Breakpoint at MAII.9 Rotate(Left, Right, I); 

1= 4 

Breakpoint at ROTATE,3 A[I] := A[I ♦ 1]; 

In rotate. Is 2 

^ ^ ” -display breakpoints 

Breakpoint* 

ROTATE.3 A[I] := A[I ♦ 1]; 

<I(’In rotate. I*\I)> 

MAII.9 Rotate(Left. Right. I); 

<I0I*\I);C> 
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Execution Control Commands 


} ICIL„C(2); w (I ) 

2 

Breakpoint at ROTATE.3 A[I] := A[I ♦ 1]; 
In rotate. Is 4 

4 

> K(Rotate.3) - 

> £ - 

Rotated 2 thru 6= 1345637 - 

} % - 


Breakpoints 

Mill.9 Rotate(Left. Right. ■); 
<IOIs\I);C> 


) K - 

\ n 

kill all breakpoints 

/ id 

} A - 

(no breakpoints to display) 
quit the Debugger 


kill specified breakpoint 

-continue execution 

indicates run-time error 
-display breakpoints 


S f S(): Step to Next Statement 

The S (Step) command executes the next statement of the program. The S(o) command executes a 
statements without interruption. If a statement being “stepped” calls another procedure or function, 
that new procedure or function also is executed one step at a time. 

See the example after the P command. 

P, P(): Proceed to Next Statement 

The P (Proceed) command executes the next statement at the current level of the program. P 
differs from S in that P does not single-step through functions and procedures called by the current 
statement. P treats an entire nested call as a single statement; thus procedure calls and function 
invocations are completed before program control returns to the Debugger, allowing you to bypass 
the detailed execution of routines (e.g., ones already debugged). If the current procedure ends, P 
begins single-stepping the procedure that called the current procedure. 

The P(n) command is equivalent to repeating the P command n times. 

As with the C command, you may not go past the end of the program with an S or a P command. 
If you do so, you receive an error message telling you to use G to restart the program. 
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Examples of the S and P Commands 

.ESLMIAI 

Pascal Debugger V3.00 — 29-Iov-1983 
Debugging prograa ROTAT 


> B(nain.9) 

> fi 


1 2 3 4 6 0 7 

Left,Right? l_i - 

Breakpoint at Mill,9 Rotate(Left, Right, I); 


> £ 

Breakpoint at ROTATE,1 

> £ 

Breakpoint at ROTATE.2 

> £ 

Breakpoint at ROTATE,3 

} £ 

Breakpoint at ROTATE,3 

> £141 

Breakpoint at ROTATE,4 

> £ 


begin; 

for I := First to Last do 
A[I] := A[I ♦ I]; 

A[I] := A[I ♦ 11; 

A[Last] := A[First]; 


input to ROTAT 


Rotated 1 thru 6* 2345207 - further indication of run-time error 

} a 


1 2 3 4 5 0 7 

Left.Right? i_i - 

Breakpoint at HAII,9 Rotate(Left, Right, I); 

} E 

Breakpoint at UAIf.10 for I := 1 to Arraylen do 

} E 

Breakpoint at HAII,11 Trite(I[I]:2); 

) E 

Breakpoint at HAII,11 write(I[I]:2); 

> E 

Breakpoint at HAII.11 write<l[I]:2); 

) Eifil 


input to ROTAT 


Rotated 1 thru 5 s 2345207 - same indication of a problem 

} 
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Tracking Commands 


Tracking Commands 

Two commands help you track program execution. The H command lists the statements that have 
brought you to your present position. The T command traces program execution through each 
statement. 


H t H()x History of Program Execution 

The Debugger maintains a list of the last 50 statements executed while your program was running. 
With the H command you may review this execution history. For instance, if the program failed 
because of an error during execution (such as division by zero), the H command shows the steps 
leading to the statement causing the error. The H command with no parameters prints a list of the 
last 10 statements executed. H(n) prints the last n statements up to 50. 

The H command has other important functions as well. See “Execution Stack Commands” for details 
and for examples of the command. 


I Ox Execution TYace 

The T command accepts a Boolean parameter, either enabling or disabling the tracing of program 
execution. When tracing is enabled with the I (TRUE) command, each statement is identified by its 
block name and statement number and is displayed before being executed. 

A Control-C (~C) interrupts the trace and returns the Debugger to command mode. You may 
then turn off tracing with the T (FALSE) command and continue running your program with the 
C command. 


Example of the T Command 

• BJDLMIAI 

Pascal Debugger ¥3.00 — 29-Vor-1983 
Debugging program ROTAT 

> L(tin.9.3) 

27 9 Rotate(Left, Right. I); 

28 10 for I := 1 to Arraylea do 

29 11 vrlte(l[I]:2); 

} P frafn , 9 ] - 

> Si 

1 2 3 4 6 6 7 

Left.Right? iJl - 

Breakpoint at Mill.9 Rotate(Left, Right, I); 

> T(TRPE) 

> £ 


set breakpoint 


input to ROTAT 
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ROTATE, 1 begin -- tracing output begins 

ROTATE,2 for I := First to Last do 
ROTATE,3 A[I] := A[I ♦ 1]; 

ROTATE,3 A[I] : = A[I ♦ 1]; 

ROTATE. 3 A [I] := A [I ♦ 1]; 

ROTATE.4 A[Last] := A[First]; 

ROTATE,5 srite(’Rotated ’.first: 1.’ thru '.last: 1.’®*); 

MAII.IO for I := 1 to Arraylen do 
MAII.11 Trite(I[I]:2); 

MAII,11 Trite(■[I]:2); 

MAIM.11 Trite(■[I]:2); 

MAII,11 Trite(I[I]:2); 

MAII.11 Trite(I[I]:2); 

MAII,11 Trite(I[I]:2); 

MAII,11 Trite(I[I]:2); 

MAII,12 Tritels * 

Rotated 1 thra 3= 2324567 -our run-time error is still evident 

> liFALSE}. ---tracing off 

> fi 

1 2 3 4 5 0 7 

Left,Right? —-—-— inp U t to ROTAT 

Rotated 1 thra 3- 2324567 

> 
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Data Commands 

Debugger data commands allow you to display the current values of variables and to assign new 
values to them. The data commands provide full access to user identifiers and type definitions. The 
data commands conform to Pascal type compatibility rules. 

V() i Write Variable Value 

You use the I command to write the value of a variable (including a pointer), of a constant, or of a 
memory location. The format for the 1 command is: 

> I Cuamei. name2. name3. 

where name is the name of the variable you want written. As shown, you may write the value of 
more than one variable by separating variable names with commas. 

The type of variable determines the format of the output. For example, integers are displayed as 
signed decimal numbers. Set variables are displayed in Pascal set notation. Scalar variables are 
displayed as the names of the enumerated types they represent. 

You may use the Pascal colon notation 4 :' to alter the way variables are written. For example, to 
print the integer variable I as a hexadecimal number, you use: 

} lilizil 

Also see the example after Variable Assignment. 

Real numbers may be formatted according to the same rules used by the compiler. 

A numeric constant is used as an address if you wish to write the integer value contained in a memory 
location. A ‘B* placed after the number, as in V(27740B), specifies an octal memory location. Memory 
locations are displayed as signed integers. 

The Debugger may write any complex Pascal data structure, including records and arrays, except 
files. 

The Debugger displays an array in an orderly fashion that reflects the array's structure. For each 
change in the least significant (rightmost) index of the array, the Debugger writes a space between 
elements. For each change in the next least significant (second-from-rightmost) index, the Debugger 
starts a new line. And for changes in the nth index, where n is the number of “places from the 
right” of the least significant index and n is greater than 2, the Debugger writes n — 2 blank lines 
and indents the first row of the display n — 2 spaces. 
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Example: 

Pascal-2 Rill SJ 72. ID 9-F«b-84 7:08 AM Site #1-1 Page 1-1 

Oregoa Software, 6915 SI Macadaa Awe., Portland, Oregon 97219, (503) 245-2202 
MULTI/DEBU6 

Line Stat 

1 prograa Mnltl; { anltidlaeaslonal variables > 

2 

3 rar A: array Cl..3, 1..3, 1..31 of integer; 

4 I, J, K: integer; 

5 

6 1 begin 

7 2 for I : 3 1 to 3 do 

6 3 for J :* 1 to 3 do 

9 4 for K := 1 to 3 do 

10 5 ACI.J.I] := (I • 10 ♦ J) • 10 ♦ I; 

11 end. 

••• lo lines with errors detected see 


■ BUI MOLTI 

Pascal Debugger 73.00 — 29 -Iot-1983 

Debugging prograa MULTI 

> £ 

> mi 

111 112 113 
121 122 123 
131 132 133 

211 212 213 
221 222 223 
231 232 233 

311 312 313 
321 322 323 
331 332 333 

When you write records, the Debugger lists each field name followed by the value of that field. The 
format of each field is determined by the data type of the field. Complex records, such as those 
containing arrays of records, can get messy; you may want to have the listing on hand to show the 
definition of the record being printed. 

Variable Assignment 

The Debugger command to modify the value of a program variable is identical in form to a Pascal 
assignment statement. The left-hand side of the ‘: =’ assignment operator indicates the variable to 
be modified. This variable may include array indices, record field selectors, and pointer accesses. 
The right-hand side specifies the value to be assigned. This may be a simple constant or literal 
value, or another program variable. Standard notation is used for all values, including sets. General 
expressions (operators and functions) are not permitted. 
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Data Commands 


Debugger variable assignments must conform to the Pascal assignment compatibility rules. All 
variables accessed in an assignment command must be available in the current stack context. The 
E(n) command may be used to temporarily change context, if necessary. 


Examples of the W Command and Variable Assignment 

Pascal-2 Rill SJ 72. ID O-Feb-84 7:06 AM Site #1-1 Page 1-1 
Oregoe Software, 6015 SV Macadaa Awe., Portland, Oregon 07219, (503) 245-2202 
COLOR/DEBUG 


Line 

Stat 



1 

2 


prograa Color; 


3 


type 


4 

5 


Color * (Red. Orange, Tellov, Bine, 

Green); 

6 


war 


7 


c: Color; I: integer; 


6 


Colorset: set of Color; 


0 


a: array [0..4] of Color; 


10 


r: record 


11 


I: integer; 


12 


S: set of Color; 


13 


C: packed array [1..4] of char; 


14 


end; 


15 




16 

1 

begin 


17 

2 

for C := Red to Creen do A[ord(C)] 

:= C; 

18 

4 

Colorset := [Red, Tellov..Green]; 


10 

5 

R.I : = 123; R.S := [Orange, Green]; 

R.C := 'TEST'; 

20 


end. 



••• lo lines with errors detected 

•RBl- gPl QR 

Pascal Debugger 73.00 — 20-low-1983 
Debugging prograa COLOR 

> fi 

> mi 

RED 0RA1GE TELLOV BLUE GREEI 

> Atll := Bed: A[41 := Red: 1(A) 

RED RED TELLOV BLUE RED 
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} KColorset) 

[RED.TELL01..GREE1] 

> gslP Wt := Pled. .Greenl; KColorset) 

[RED..GREE1] 

> ElBl 

I: 123 

S: [0R1IGE,GREE1] 

C: TEST 

> B.I :■ 321; R.S :» Colorset: IfRl 

I: 321 

S: CRED..GREEI] 

C: TEST 

) 
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Informational Commands 

Informational commands show data being maintained by the Debugger. The D command shows 
the current breakpoints, user-defined macros, and variables being watched. The L command shows 
selected parts of the program listing, so that you won't have to reprint the listing each time you 
revise your program. 

Ds Display Parameters 

The D command displays all breakpoints, user-defined macros, and the variables being watched; it 
also shows any commands associated with each. Breakpoints are set with the B command. Macros 
are stored Debugger commands created by the M command and executed by the X command. The ? 
command is used to set variable watches. (See the respective sections for details on these commands.) 

See the ROTAT.PAS example in “Running the Debugger” and the example after the C command. 
L f L () s List Source Lines 

The L command uses the statement numbers in the listing file of your program to list portions of 
the source program. The L command allots you to list individual statements, parts of procedures, 
or entire procedures. 

When a breakpoint is set at a statement with BO, the Debugger prints only the first line associated 
with the statement. The History command H also prints only the first line of the statement. The L 
command, in contrast, prints all lines containing the statement. 

The L command with no parameters lists the current procedure. You may list any other procedure 
by giving the procedure name enclosed in parentheses. For example, L(MAII) lists the body of the 
main program. 

The command L (proc, stmtnum) lists a single statement, where proc is the name of the procedure 
and stmtnum is the number of the statement to print. 

You also may list sections of the program starting or ending at a particular statement by specifying 
a line count after the statement number. For example, L(MAII,1,10) lists the first ten lines of the 
main program. 

The general form of the command is: 

} L (proc,stmtnum.count) 

where proc and stmtnum describe a statement in the program. A positive count prints that many 
lines starting at the statement specified and moving forward. A negative count causes the Debugger 
to list statements up to and including stmtnum . (The listing of source lines in external functions and 
procedures requires a slightly different form of the L command. See “Debugging External Modules” 
later in this guide for details.) 

This example lists 5 lines beginning with the first statement of procedure ROTATE: 

> L(Rotate.1.5) 

14 1 begin 

15 2 for I :* First to Last do 

16 3 A [I] := A Cl ♦ 11; 

17 4 A[Last] := A[First]; 

18 5 write('Rotated '.first: 1.' thru '.last: 1,'='); 
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This example lists 2 lines leading up to and including the 4th statement of procedure Rotate: 

> L(Rotate.4.-2) 

1« 3 A[I] := A[I ♦ lj; 

17 4 A[Last] := A[First]; 

When you list an entire procedure, the Debugger attempts to include the procedure heading and 
local variable declarations in the listing. However, this header information is only used by the Pascal 
compiler, so the Debugger has to estimate where the procedure header information is located in the 
listing file. As a result, the Debugger may not always print the complete header information or may 
sometimes print part of the preceding procedure. 

Long procedures may take some time to print. A single Control-C (*C) interrupts the listing and 
returns the Debugger to command mode. 


Utility Commands 


Utility commands allow you to define a series of commands as a macro to be executed by entering 
a single command. 


M(): Define Macro 

The M command saves you some typing when you need to issue repetitive commands. For example, 
you may need to write the value of several critical variables at different places in your program. The 
M feature lets you combine these commands under one name, then execute this group of commands 
by using the Z command, explained below. You cannot pass parameters to macros. 

The format for definition of a macro is: 

) 11 (name) (commandl: command 2; command3: ...» 

where name is any alphanumeric string containing up to 32 symbols. The Z command uses name to 
identify the macro. You may place as many Debugger commands in the angle brackets ‘< >’ as fit 
on one command tine. You may delete a macro by typing M(name) with no commands. Available 
memory is the only limit on the number of macros you may define. The D command lists macro 
names and the commands associated with each name. 

See the example after the Z command. 


X()s Execute Macro 

You may execute the Debugger commands associated with a macro by using the X command. The 
format is: 

> I (name) 

where name is the name of the macro. The effect of the X command is to execute the Debugger 
commands defined by the M command of that name. 
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Examples of the M and X Commands 

• BSUfllAI 

Pascal Debugger V3.00 — 29-Iov-1863 
Debugging prograa R0T1T 

> M (Dump!)< t (' The nine of »**.!)> 

} B(Rotate.l): C 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Left.Right? ft_J& - 

Breakpoint at ROUTE, 1 begia 
} MCDumnlXl ('!='.!)> - 

> ft 

Breakpoints 
ROTATE,1 begin 
Macros 

DOMPI 1CI*M) 

DOMPI I('The value of ■»',!) 

> 5 

Breakpoint at ROTATE,2 for I := First to Last do 

> S 

Breakpoint at ROTATE,3 A[I] :« A[I ♦ 1]; 

} X(Pwl) -— execute macro 

1 = 2 

> S(4); X(DuspI); I(Duapl) 

Breakpoint at ROTATE,3 A[I] := A[I * 1]; 

1 = 6 

The value of l=> 1 3 4 6 6 3 7 

> ft 


-define macro 

input to ROTAT 
— define macro 
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Execution Stack Commands 

The execution stack commands allow you to trace down runtime errors by examining the stack. 
The H command shows at any time a history of program execution and the current stack of active 
procedure and function calls. The I command lists the names of the parameters and local variables in 
any procedure in the execution stack. The E command allows you to change the context of the stack 
frame from the current procedure to another so you may access variables you otherwise wouldn’t be 
able to. 

H* H()s History of Program Execution 

The Debugger maintains a list of the last 50 statements executed while your program was running. 
With the H command you may review this execution history. For instance, if the program failed 
because of an error during execution (such as division by zero), the H command shows the steps 
leading to the statement causing the error. The H command with no parameters prints a list of the 
last 10 statements executed. H(n) prints the last n statements up to 50. 

The H command also lists the execution stack. Each time a procedure or function is called, a new 
entry is made at the top of the execution stack. When the procedure exits, that entry is removed 
from the top of the stack. The main program is always at the bottom of the stack. The H command 
shows the procedures that were called to get from the main program to the current procedure. H(0) 
prints just the execution stack. 

In the display, each procedure or function in the execution stack is identified by a number. This 
procedure number is used to identify procedures in the execution stack for the I and E com¬ 
mands described in following sections. (These are not the statement numbers used to identify other 
Debugger commands.) 

In the display, the *<’ character marks the current procedure. Unless the E command is used the 
current procedure is always the top procedure in the execution stack. The Debugger uses the current 
procedure to determine the local variables that can be accessed according to Pascal scope rules. 
Procedures marked with the asterisk *•’ character are those procedures that contain the lexical 
definition of the current procedure. The parameters and local variables in the procedures marked 
by *<’ or are the only local variables that you may look at or change directly. If you wish to look 
at local variables in other procedures in the execution stack, you must use the E command. 

See the example after the E command. 
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I, V () s Names of Variables 

The I command with no parameters lists the names of the parameters and local variables in the 
current procedure. If you are in the main program, the command displays all of the global-level 
variable names. 

I with a numeric parameter lists the names of the local variables in the procedure so numbered on 
the execution stack. These numbers are obtained via the H command, described above. 

Note that I lists the names of the local variables and parameters in any procedure or function on 
the stack, not merely the ones marked with the V. However, you cannot write or change the values 
of variables unless they are in procedures or functions marked with the 's’. 

The E command allows access to variables that you otherwise cannot access from the current 
procedure. 

See the example after the E command. 

E()s Enter Stack-Frame Context 

The Debugger normally enforces Pascal scope rules. If you stop your program in the middle of a 
procedure, you may write or modify only those variables and parameters of the procedures that 
enclose the current procedure, as described in the section on the H command. 

To look at or change local variables in procedures that are not accessible to the current procedure, 
the E command gets around the Pascal scope rules by temporarily changing the context of the current 
procedure. 

The H command numbers the procedures in the execution stack. The main program is always 1, and 
procedures called from the main program are listed as 2, and so on. If you want to examine variables 
in procedure 5 in the current execution stack, and it is not marked with an V (and therefore 
not available to you from where you are), you use E(5) to temporarily enter the context of that 
procedure. 

The E command affects only debugging commands that follow it on the same command line. For 
example, to print the value of the variable I in the procedure listed as 5, you type: 

This command line makes procedure 5 the current procedure. Then, using the context of procedure 
5, the Debugger prints the value of the variable I. At the end of the command line, the current 
procedure is changed back to the top procedure in the execution stack. 

Because the I command allows you to list the names of variables in all the procedures on the 
execution stack, the following commands are equivalent: 

> ECS). 1 

> Iifil 
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Examples of the H, N, and E Commands 

Breakpoint at CHECK,1 begin < start of check > 

} B151 —-list last 5 statements executed 


Prograa execution history: 


AIALTZEMOTE.9 
AIALTZEMOTE,10 
AIALTZEMOTE,14 
AIALTZEMOTE,15 
CHECK,1 begin 


Tacant[Target] := false; 
if CentralSquares[Target] then 
PossibleMoves := PossibleMoves*l; 

Check(4); Check(5); Check(-4); Check(-5); 
< start of check > 


Procedure execution stack 


8< CHECK,1 begin { start of check > 

7* AIALTZEMOTE.15 Check(4); Check(5); Check(-4); Check(-5); 

0e AIALTZE,12 AnalyzeMove(4,I); AnalyzeMove(5,I); 

5* ETALOATEBOARD.4 Analyze; 

4 GEIMOTE, 15 EvaluateBoard(I‘.Tura); 

3 M0TEPIECE.9 if MoTesAlloved then GenMove(I.J); 

2 EXPAID, 11 if Color[Tho]=Turn then MovePlece(I,1,0,0); 

1* MAII,8 Expand(Root,True); 

} 1 —---local names 

DIRECTIOI SRC DST F 

> KZ1 - -names in frame 7 

DIRECTIOI I SAFE IASKIIG TARGET THRT 

>1141 - 

-names in frame 4 

I J I OLDPIECE 

} 1(7); T(I) -change context to frame 7, write value 

14 

> E(4)l ¥(I) -change context to frame 4, write value 

27 

> E(4); H (p ) 


Procedure execution stack 
8 CHECK,1 begin < start of check > 

7 AIALTZEMOTE,15 Check(4); Check(5); Check(-4); Check(-5); 

8 AIALTZE,12 AnalyzeMoTe(4,I); AnalyzeMoTe(S.I); 

6 ETALOATEBOARD.4 Analyze; 

4< GEIMOTE,15 EvaluateBoard(I*,Turn); 

3* M0TEPIECE.9 if MovesAlloved then GenMove(I,J); 

2* EXPAID,11 if Color[Who]=Turn then MovePieee(I.1.0,0); 
la MAII,8 Expand(Root,True); 
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Stepping Through a Debugger Session 

You seldom use only a single Debugger command at any one session, so no single-command example 
can demonstrate the context in which certain commands are used nor can it demonstrate all of 
the ways in which certain commands relate. Our approach, therefore, is to step through a sample 
program to demonstrate some of the common commands in a problem/example context. 

In previous sections of this guide, several examples of run-time errors occurring in the execution of 
ROTAT.PAS were demonstrated. Let’s begin this debugging session by and running the program 
and taking a closer look at what is going wrong. 

• B PASCAL 
• BOTAT/DEBPC 

■ LIU BOTAT. ST: PASCAL 


Pascal Debugger T3.00 — 29-lov-1963 
Debugging prograa BOTAT 
> 

After the Debugger has taken control of the program, we instruct it to go (G), then we enter the 
starting point (2,6). 

> fi 

1 2 S 4 5 6 7 
Left,Right? 2 6 

Rotated 2 thru 6*1346637 


The problem we noted earlier persists. Our starting number in the rotation is apparently incremented 
by 1 each time the program is run. In this case, the second 3 in our rotated sequence should be 2. 
With the L command, we now list the part of the main program that initializes the I array. From 
this, we can choose a location for a breakpoint once the array is initialized. 


) 


> 

) 


L(naln.l.S) 
21 1 

22 2 

23 3 

24 6 

25 7 

fi - 


-list 5 lines of main program 

begin { Main prograa > 
for I :* 1 to Arraylea do 

begin l[I] :* I; vrite(I:2); end; 
vriteln; vritoCLeft,Right? ’); 
readln(Left, Right); 

-set breakpoint at MAII,6 

-——- begin execution 


1234667 


Breakpoint at MAII,6 vriteln; vriteCLeft,Right? '); 

} 1(1161) -write value of I [61 

6 


(Note the way in which the Debugger counts statements when more than one is placed on a line, as 
on line number 24 above. Though not explicitly listed, the second statement on line 24 is statement 
number 6 and must be identified as such.) 

Examination of the array I at this breakpoint shows the array to be correct; the change to the value 
of the variable must be occurring somewhere else. Using the T (watched variable) command, we tell 
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the Debugger to stop the program whenever I [0] is changed. 

> Y (11011 -watch for changes of value of 1(0] 

} £ 


Left,Right? - 

The value of ( l[0]* vas changed by the statement: 
ROTATE,3 A[I] := A[I ♦ 1]; 

Old value: 0 
lew value: 7 

Breakpoint at ROTATE,4 A[Last] := A[First]; 

> 


continue execution 
input to ROTAT 


This is an expected change based on the algorithm being used in the rotation. Our last number 
is first incremented by 1 before being replaced by the first. Therefore, we continue to watch the 
variable. 

} £ 

The value of *l[0] a vas changed by the statement: 

ROTATE,4 A[Last] :* A[First]; 

Old value: 7 
lev value: 3 

Breakpoint at ROTATE,6 write('Rotated ',first:l.' thru '.last:1,; 

} 1(First.Last) -write values of First and Last 

2 0 

>KH - - write values of array I 

1 3 4 6 0 3 7 


> A 


quit the Debugger 


At ROTATE,4 the first element is assigned to the last element after the first element has already 
been changed. We must introduce a temporary variable to hold the first element value so that it 
will not be destroyed. We correct the program (adding a “temp* variable, an assignment at line 14 
and another between lines 16 and 17), then recompile with the /debug switch. Again, we use the L 
command to inspect the part of the program we changed. 

Pascal Debugger T3.00 — 29-Iov-1983 


list 6 lines of procedure ROTATE 


Debugging prograft ROTAT 

} L MU IE.l.g? -- 

14 1 begin Temp := A[First]; 

15 3 for I := First to Lsst do 

10 4 A [I] := A [I * 1]; 

17 5 A [Lsst] := Temp; 

10 0 write(’Rotated ’,first: 1,’ thru ’.last: 1.’=’); 

19 end; 

) £ -———-begin execution 

1 2 3 4 5 0 7 

Left.Right? 2_fi - 

Rotated 2 thru 0*1346027 

> fi - 


1 2 3 4 5 0 7 

Left,Right? 2_A - 

Rotated 3 thru 4*1243607 
Breakpoint at MAII.12 vritela 


input to ROTAT 
- begin execution 


input to ROTAT 
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Now the program seems to be running correctly, but let’s make one more test before we’ve satisfied 
ourselves that the program is running as we want. Note that the G command restarts the program 
even after it has terminated. 

) £ - 

1 2 3 4 5 0 7 
Left.Right? 1_I 

TT2 — Fatal error at user PC=1424 
Array subscript out of bounds 

) 

The end points of a data subrange are always good places to look for run-time errors such as “Array 
subscript out of bounds,” because they are the values most likely to exceed the predefined limits. 
We begin analyzing this new error by writing the values of variables found in the line where the 
error occurred. 

) Kl) ---write the value of I 

7 

} W (A [8]) -—-write the value of A [8] 

Array subscript too large 
V(A[8]) 


- begin execution 
input to ROTAT 


The Halts are 1.. 7 

) ft -—-— quit the Debugger 


Now we can diagnose the error. We see that the limits for the array subscript of A have been exceeded 
by one. The for loop in the ROTATE procedure is likely to be looping too many times. We reduce 
the final value by 1 (last becomes last~l in line 15) and recompile the program. When we run 
the program, we tell the Debugger to list procedure ROTATE, so that we can more closely follow the 
section of the program we changed. 

Pascal Debugger 73.00 — 29-Iov-1083 
Debugging prograa ROTAT 


} L(ROTATE.1.8) 

14 1 

15 3 

16 4 

17 5 

18 6 


-list 6 lines of procedure ROTATE 

begin Tenp :=A[First]; 

for I := First to Last - 1 do 
A [I] := A[I ♦ 1]; 

A [Last] : = Temp; 

vriteCRotated *,first: 1,' thru ’.last: 1.'='); 
-begin execution 


1 2 3 4 5 0 7 

Left.Right? 1_I -input to ROTAT 

Rotated 1 thru 7* 2345671 


> ft 


quit the Debugger 


The results our program gives are now exactly what they should be. Once satisfied that the program 
is correct, we recompile it without the debug switch to reduce file and memory requirements, to 
improve execution speed, and to reinstate the walkback. 
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Debugging External Modules 

An external module consists of one or more Pascal procedures or functions written and compiled 
independently of the main program that invokes it. The Debugger’s ability to debug external modules 
allows you to fully debug an entire program, including externals, and also allows you to debug 
external procedures and functions only, in the context of a main program. 

The debugging of external procedures and functions is simply a matter of compiling the module with 
the debug and noaain switches, linking the module with the main program, and upon execution, 
supplying the module name on certain Debugger commands (see below). The debug compilation 
creates the necessary symbol table files for the module. (Remember to compile the main program) 
with the debug switch, too.) Refer to “External Modules” in the Programmer’s Guide for rules on 
the use of external modules. 

As mentioned earlier, external modules cannot be debugged directly; they must be called from a 
main program. To debug an external procedure or function itself, create a short main program that 
simply invokes the procedure, then exits. Be sure to initialize any variables required of the call. Then 
compile the main program using the debug switch and task build it with the external module. 

Differences In the Commands 

This section covers only the differences in command syntax and usage; unless otherwise noted, the 
Debugger commands work as described in previous sections. 

In general, the major differences are: 

• The B, K and L commands accept the module name followed by a colon (:) as the first argument. 
These commands allow you to set and kill breakpoints and list source lines in external procedures 
and functions. The revised syntax for these commands are as follows: 

> B(module: block. stmtoum)< ... > 

) K(module: block, stmtnum) 

} LCmodu/e:bfock.stmtnum.counO 

The module name module is the name of the source file minus extension. For example, TEST is the 
module name for TEST.PAS. Block is the name of the procedure or function being referenced 
in module. The other arguments are the same as described in earlier sections. 

• When displaying breakpoint and source-line information, the Debugger includes the module 
name along with the procedure name and line number. The D command, in addition to displaying 
breakpoints, user-defined macros, and variables being watched, shows you which module is 
currently being debugged. 

• Defaults apply to the current module being debugged. To list lines, set breakpoints or kill 
breakpoints in any module but the current one, you must specify at least the module name and 
the procedure name on the commands. 

• If you try to list lines or set/kill breakpoints in an external module not compiled for debugging, 
the run-time error “can't open file” causes the Debugger to abort trying to open the listing and 
symbol table files for that module. Of course, if you have old listing and symbol table files for 
that module lying around, the Debugger opens these files even if you did not wish to debug that 
module. In this case, if the data files do not match the source you’re using, your results may 
not be accurate. 

An example is presented in the next section. 
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Example 

To illustrate the debugging of external modules, we present a single debugging session in which 
the above commands are used. In this example, the main program ROTAT.PAS, presented earlier, 
calls the external procedure Rotate contained in XROT.PAS. (In the previous program, procedure 
Rotate was a local procedure.) 

After compiling the main program and external modules and task building them, run the program. 

■ B PASCAL 
♦ BOTAT/DEBUG 


. LI1K ROTAT■ROTATE.ST:PASCAL 

• BUI ROTAT 

Pascal Debugger V3.00 — 29-Iov-1983 
Debugging prograa ROTAT 

} L -defaults to main program 


14 

1 

begin < sain prograa ) 

15 

2 

for I := 1 to Arraylea do 

10 

3 

begin I[I] :» I; write(I: 2); 

17 

5 

vritela; write(‘Left,Right? ’); 

18 

7 

readln(Left, Right); 

19 

8 

I :* 4; 

20 

9 

Rotate(Left, Right, 1); 

21 

10 

for I := 1 to Arraylea do 

22 

11 

write(I [I]: 2); 

23 

12 

writeln 

24 


end. 


} B(MAI».7) 

> B (XB0T:B0TATE .6X1 (TEMP) > 

Initially, the L command without parameters lists the main program by default because it 
in the current module being debugged. The first breakpoint command could just as easily 
B(ROTAT:MAII,7). However, the module name is not necessary because the main program is the 
current module. The second breakpoint command shows that you must supply the module name for 
modules other than the current one. With the G command, program execution begins: 

> £ 

1 2 3 4 6 0 7 

Breakpoint at ROTAT:MAIM,7 readln(Left, Right); 

> £ 

Left,Right? i_7 -input to ROTAT 

Breakpoint at XR0T:R0TATE,5 A[Last] := Teap; 

1 
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Note the way the Debugger reports the breakpoints. At this point the current procedure being 
debugged is the procedure Rotate, in external module XROT. (The single T is the value of Temp 
when the breakpoint is reached.) Now the B, X and L commands default to the external procedure 
Rotate, as shown below for the L command. To list the lines in the main program, you must specify 
the module name, as shown in the second L command: 

> L 


10 

1 begin Temp := A[First]; 

17 

3 

for I := First to Last-1 do 

18 

4 

A[I] := A [I ♦ 1]; 

10 

5 

A [Last] : s Temp; 

20 

6 

urite('Rotated first: 1, ' thru •, last: 

21 


end; 

UBPTAT:MAli) 

14 

1 

begin { main program > 

15 

2 

for I := 1 to Arraylea do 

16 

3 

begin 1 [I] := I; urite(I: 2); end; 

17 

5 

writeln; Trite('Left,Right? '); 

18 

7 

readln(Left, Right); 

19 

8 

I := 4; 

20 

0 

Rotate(Left, Right, 1); 

21 

10 

for I := 1 to Arraylea do 

22 

11 

urite(1[I]: 2); 

23 

12 

uriteln 

24 


end. 


) £ -display current module and breakpoints 

Current module: XROT 


Breakpoints 


XROT:ROTATE.6 A[Last] : = Temp; 

<V(TEMP)> 

R0TAT:MAI1,7 readln(Left. Right); 

} a - 

Program execution history: 


XROT:ROTATE,1 
XR0T:R0TATE,2 
XROT:ROTATE.3 
XR0T:R0TATE.4 
XROT:ROTATE.4 
XR0T:R0TATE,4 
XROT:ROTATE.4 
XROT.ROTATE.4 
XROT:ROTATE.4 
XROT:ROTATE.5 


begin Temp := A[First]; 
begin Temp := A[First]; 
for I := First to Last-1 do 
A[I] := A[I ♦ 1]; 

A[I] := A[I ♦ 1]; 

All] := A[I ♦ 1]; 

A[I] :* A[I ♦ 1]; 

A [I] := A [I ♦ 1]; 

A [I] :* A[I ♦ 1]; 

A[Last] := Temp; 


Procedure execution stack 

3< XROT:ROTATE.5 A[Last] := Temp; 

2« Module: XROT 

1* R0TAT:MAII,9 Rotate(Left. Right, I); 


History command 
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Execution continues with the C command. The K and B commands used below demonstrate the rules 
governing the setting and removing of breakpoints. Note the erroneous breakpoint command and 
the corrected command. 

} £ -continue execution 

Rotated 1 thru 7= 2345671 

Prograa terminated. 

Breakpoint at R0TAT:MAII.12 vrltela 

} K(MAII,7) - --kill breakpoint 

> £ 

1 2 3 4 5 0 7 

Left .Right? 1_7. -input to ROTAT 

Breakpoint at XROT:ROTATE.5 A[Last] :* Temp; 

1 

} B(MAII.7) -won’t work without the module name 

lo sack statement in this procedure 
B (MAI1.7) 

> -that’s better 

> £ 

Rotated 1 thru 7* 2345071 

) & -— quit the Debugger 


s 
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Overlays 

The debugging of large programs is aided by the execution of two command files, EXTRAC.COM 
and either XMDBG.COM (for XM systems) or SJDBG.COM (for SJ systems), which are included 
in the distribution kit. These command files produce a much smaller load image than that of a 
non-overlaid Debugger, saving up to 6K words of memory. These command files can be executed 
with the indirect (at-sign) processor. 

The command file EXTRAC.COM extracts from the Pascal support library the modules needed for 
overlaying the Debugger against a Pascal program. EXTRAC.COM need only be executed once, at 
installation, to ensure that the necessary Debugger and support library modules are available. The 
modules are placed on the system device, with the extension .DBG. 

The command file XMDBG.COM, used in the XM environment, links your program and the Debugger 
into virtual overlays. The command file SJDBG.COM, for the SJ environment, links your program 
and the Debugger into overlays. 

After the modules have been extracted, examine and modify the link command file you wish to use, 
replacing all occurrences of FOO in the file with the name of your program. Then execute the link 
command file to create the overlaid program. The program is now ready to run. 

When debugging programs that use overlays don't confuse the program's existing overlay structure 
with the structure imposed by the link command file you are using. The results may be unpredictable. 
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Appendix Ai Debugger Command Summary 


Appendix A: Debugger Command Summary 


B 

B (block, stmt num) 

B (block,stmtnum)< ... > 

PDP B (module: block, stmtnum) 

B (module: block,stmtnum)< ... > 
C 

C(d) 

D 

E(ii) 

G 

H 

H(fi) 

I 

K (block, stmtnum) 

K(module: block,stmtnum) 
L(proc) 

Kproc, stmtnum) 

L (proc, stmtnum, x) 

L (module: proc) 

L (module: proc, stmtnum) 

L ( module: proc, stmtnum, x) 

M (name) <commands> 

I 

I(n) 

P 

P(n) 

Q 

S 

S(n) 

T(TRUE/FALSE) 

V (variable) 

V(variable) < ... > 

10 

X(name) 

variable :* value 
T 

*C (Control-C) 
m Z (Control-Z) 


Remove current breakpoint 

Set a control breakpoint 

Control breakpoint with stored commands 

Set a control breakpoint in external module 

Set external control breakpoint with stored commands 

Continue program execution 

Continue n times 

Display breakpoints and macros 

Enter context of frame n (1 line only) 

Restart program 

Display recent history and full stack 

Display last n statements executed 

Remove all control breakpoints 

Remove specified breakpoint 

Remove specified breakpoint from external module 

List source of proc 

List statement stmtnum in proc 

List x lines beginning with statement stmtnum in proc 

List source of external module proc 

List statement stmtnum in external module proc 

List x lines beginning with statement stmtnum in external proc 

Define stored command macro 

List variable names tor current frame 

List variable names for frame n 

Proceed 1 statement at current level 

Proceed n statements 

Quit Debugger 

Single-step statement 

Single-step n statements 

Enable/disable tracing 

Set data breakpoint 

Data breakpoint with stored commands 

Write list of values 

Execute named macro command 

Assign value to variable 

Help (display command summary) 

Immediate breakpoint 
Exit from Debugger 
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The Pascal-2 Profiler 


The Pascal-2 Profiler can help you tune Pascal programs by detecting bottlenecks: small sections of 
code in which your program spends a disproportionately large amount of time. The Profiler counts 
the number of times each Pascal statement in your program is executed then prints a summary 
describing how many times each procedure is called and what percentage of the total statements 
executed are found in that procedure. 

To use the Profiler, you should compile your program with the profile switch. (See the Program¬ 
mer's Guide for details on compilation switches.) The profile switch causes the Pascal-2 compiler 
to generate several auxiliary files. These files, which permit the Profiler to locate the statements and 
procedures in your program, are the same ones generated by the debug switch. 

The compilation and steps are shown below, using a program, CHECKRPAS, which plays a game 
of checkers. 

R PASCAL 
s CHECPt/PBOriLE 

• LIH-.CIgC&Bi ST; PASCAL 

Upon execution, the Profiler takes control of the program and opens the program's auxiliary files 
created by the Pascal compiler. For large programs, there may be a short pause while the Profiler 
scans the auxiliary files to build internal data structures. 

Next, the Profiler prompts for the name of the profile output file. If you specify a disk file, the 
default file extension is .PRO. Writing a profile to the terminal is practical only for a short program. 

Compile and link the program as previously shown, then run it. 

♦ WL. CHE CKS 

profils V2.IB — fi-Fsb-1983 
Profiling nodule: CHECKS 

Profile output file nans? CHECKS -Output goes to CHECKR.PRO 

Velcone to CHECKERS - Program continues, slowly 

The Profiler counts the number of times each statement is encountered. This counting of each 
statement slows down program execution. For this reason, it may not always be possible to profile 
programs that operate in a time-critical environment. 

The Profiler generates a performance outline when the program terminates. Termination occurs 
when your program reaches the logical end of the program or when the program detects a fatal 
error condition. A Control-C (*C) interrupts the program and generates a profile at that point. 
Entering Control-C (~C)'s twice aborts the generation of the profile. 

The Profiler listing has the same two columns of numbers as the Debugger listing (one column 
numbers each line of the source program and the other gives the statement number of the first 
statement on each line), plus an extra column of numbers at the far left of the listing. 

This leftmost column lists the number of times the statement on that line is executed. If more than 
one statement appears on the line, the count applies only to the first statement on the line. To obtain 
an accurate count of each statement in the program, you can run your source program through the 
PASMAT formatter supplied with Pascal-2. The PASMAT ‘S' directive reformats the code so that 
no more than one statement appears on each line. (PASMAT is described in the Utilities Guide.) 
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If do number is printed in the leftmost column, then that particular statement was never executed. 
You can sometimes detect logic errors in your program by scanning the profile output to find sections 
of code or perhaps entire procedures that are never executed. 

A summary of the program’s execution, procedure by procedure, appears at the end of the profile 
listing. Procedures are listed in the order they appear in your source code. Three columns of 
information are displayed for each procedure, as follows: 

This column lists the number of statements that appear in the definition of the 
procedure. 

This column shows how many times each procedure is called during program 
execution. 

This column has two figures. The first is the number of statements executed in the 
procedure. For example, a procedure that contains 10 assignment statements and 
is called 5 times will show 50 statements executed in the statenenta executed 
column. This direct relationship is valid only for very simple procedures. In most 
procedures k>ud functions, loops and other control structures cause the number of 
“statements executed” to be much larger (or smaller) than you may expect at first 
glance. The second figure in this column is the percentage of statements executed 
in this procedure as compared to the total number of statements executed in the 
program. The total number of procedures and statements and the total number 
of statements executed are printed at the bottom of the procedure execution 
summary. 

The following example profile from CHECKR shows that 2.6 million statements were executed. 
(To save space, only the Procedure Execution Summary and relevant portions of the profile listing 
are shown here.) The Profiler listing shows that the program spent most of its time in only a few 
procedures. For example, the summary shows that 21 percent of the total statements executed were in 
the 15-statement procedure Check. However, Check was called 71,212 times, so that percentage does 
not seem too far out of line. More interesting is that almost half a million statements (17.63 percent) 
were executed in the procedure Initialize. This number seems excessive because the procedure 
does nothing more than initialize variables and tables each time a board position is analyzed and 
was only called 1348 times. We may have a problem here. 


Statenenta 


Tinea 

Called 

Stateneite 

Executed 
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PROCEDURE EXECUTIQI SUMMARY 


Procedure bim 

statements 

tlaas called 

stateaenta 

ezecated 

IETI0DE 

IS 

1390 

18070 

0.69* 

IIITIALIZE 

17 

1348 

459668 

17.63* 

sen 

32 

1348 

120580 

4.62* 

CHECK 

16 

71212 

667111 

21.75* 

AIALTZEMOTE 

40 

25362 

616325 

19.80* 

illLTZE 

38 

1348 

298566 

1145* 

UTPACKIODE 

64 

1348 

60660 

2.33* 

PiCnODE 

23 

1348 

22768 

0.87* 

SCOREGRADIETT 

16 

1348 

260028 

9.59* 

SCOREBOARD 

64 

1848 

99228 

3.80* 

ETALUATEBOARD 

5 

1348 

6740 

0.26* 

DISPLATBOARD 

22 

41 

5463 

0.21* 

EXTRACT 

18 

715 

7328 

0.28* 

KILL 

11 

1388 

.13621 

0.62* 

PROBE 

3 

219 

657 

0.03* 

IIIT 

166 

1 

1676 

0.06* 

COMPARE 

14 

4128 

24768 

0.95* 

IISERT 

28 

1843 

40490 

1.651 

DOMPIODE 

11 

0 

0 

0.00* 

GEIMOTE 

18 

1273 

17822 

0.68* 

G EH JUMP 

63 

75 

4389 

0.17* 

MOVEPIECE 

12 

1790 

32100 

1.23* 

EXPAID 

17 

239 

20372 

0.78* 

P0SITI0ICURS0R 

2 

0 

0 

0.00* 

MAKEMOTE 

65 

306 

7371 

0.28* 

DESCE1D 

26 

197 

3592 

0.14* 

FULL EXP AID 

45 

127 

6046 

0.23* 

READMOTE 

6 

2 

12 

0.00* 

DECODE 

12 

0 

0 

0.00* 

READFILE1AME 

9 

0 

0 

0.00* 

GETUSERMOTE 

108 

1 

90 

0.00* 

MAII 

91 

1 

2406 

0.09* 


There are 1032 atateaents la 32 procedures la this prograa. 

2607836 statements were executed dariag the profile. 

Because we suspect a problem in the procedure Initialize, we examine the profile output associated 
with that procedure. The first column of numbers is the statement execution count. The second 
column is the line number of the statement in the source file. The third column of numbers is 
the statement number of the statement. (This statement number is the same number used by the 
Debugger.) 
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The Profiler listing for procedure Initialize is: 



173 


procedar* Initialize; 


174 


TOT 


175 


I: integer; 

1348 

178 

1 

begin { start of Initialize > 

1348 

177 

2 

for I - 5 to 49 do begin 

74140 

178 

3 

Tncnnt[I] :» false; 

74140 

179 

4 

Friend[I] := false; 

74140 

180 

6 

Eneaj[I] :» false; 

74140 

181 

6 

FrlendIlng[I] :* false; 

74140 

182 

7 

EneayKing[I] :* false; 

74140 

183 

8 

Protected[I] :■ false; 


184 


end; 

1348 

185 

9 

Piaaed :* 0; 

1348 

188 

10 

Threatened :» 0; 

1348 

187 

11 

Uaobil := 0; 

1348 

188 

12 

Denied := 0; 

1348 

189 

13 

BlnckPieces :* 0; 

1348 

190 

14 

ThitePieces :» 0; 

1348 

191 

15 

Center : = 0; 

1348 

192 

18 

MoveSjstea :» 0; 

1348 

193 

17 

EneayHnsEings :* false; 


194 


end; < of Initialize > 


In statements 3 through 8, a for loop is initializing several Boolean arrays of the same type. Each 
assignment inside the loop is executed 74,140 times—a very inefficient way to initialize these arrays. 
Instead, we can modify the program to initialize one array, then assign that array to the other arrays 
to be initialized. 


The effect of the modification is apparent in this new profile of the same section of code. 



173 


procedare Initialize; 


174 


to r 


175 


I: integer; 

1732 

176 

1 

begin < start of Initlalii 

1732 

177 

2 

for I := - 6 to 49 do b 

95280 

178 

3 

Vacant[I] ;= false; 


179 


end; 

1732 

180 

4 

Friend Vacant; 

1732 

181 ■ 

5 

Eneaj := Vacant; 

1732 

182 

8 

FriendKing :* Vacant; 

1732 

183 

7 

EneajKing := Vacant; 

1732 

184 

8 

Protected := Vacant; 

1732 

185 

9 

Pinned : 3 0; 

1732 

188 

10 

Threatened :* 0; 

1732 

187 

11 

Uaobil :» 0; 

1732 

188 

12 

Denied : s 0; 

1732 

189 

13 

BlnckPieces 0; 

1732 

190 

14 

VhitePleces := 0; 

1732 

191 

15 

Center :* 0; 

1732 

192 

16 

MoveSjstea := 0; 

1732 

193 

17 

EneajBosEiags :* false; 


194 


end; < of Initialize > 
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The result is clear: Instead of six assignments, each of which is executed 74,140 times, we have 
one assignment executed 95,260 times. (The execution numbers differ from the sample execution 
summary because the CHECKR program uses random numbers to play a different game each time 
it is run.) Overall, the Program Execution Summary shows that the time spent in the Initialize 
procedure has dropped from 17 percent to 4 percent of the total program. By rewriting six lines, we 
have improved performance by 11 percent. 

Farther, the number of times Statement 3 is executed can be reduced by the use of a global array 
initialized only once at the start of the program. 

Similar optimizing techniques may be applied to other parts of the program. The Procedure Execution 
Summary indicates where the effort can best be applied—and where it cannot. For example, the 
program spent 21 percent of its time in the 15-statement procedure called Check. The trimming 
of even one statement from this procedure could significantly improve performance. On the other 
hand, one of the larger procedures in the CHECKR program is Gaajuap, containing 53 statements. 
The program, however, spent much less than 1 percent of its time in this procedure. Even by eliminat¬ 
ing this procedure completely, we would improve program performance by only a trifling amount. 

Two warnings: First, a statement count is not identical to “work." Complex statements take more 
time to execute than simple statements and this time is not measured. Second, the percentages 
shown in the stafceaants executed column are percentages of execution counts, not execution time. 
For compute-bound programs such as CHECKR, the execution percentage closely approximates the 
percentage of time spent in the procedures. I/O-bound programs, however, may spend much of their 
execution time opening files or waiting for the disk to transfer information to memory. In this case, 
the execution count percentages may differ significantly from the real amount of time spent in the 
procedures. 
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